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General 

character. 
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The  Archipelago  being  by  its  natural  conditions 
predisposed  for  abundancy  and  diversity  of  vege¬ 
table  production,  commerce  and  shipping  were  for 
the  inhabitants  functions  next  to  breathing  and  mo¬ 
ving.  These  not  only  had  not  to  trouble  themselves 
for  their  food,  clothing  and  dwelling,  finding  all  their 
requisites  near  to  hand  in  the  wilds  and  waters  that 
covered  and  bordered  their  land,  but  also  found  a  sur¬ 
plus,  for  which  tiiey  had  but  to  grasp,  available  in 
exchange  for  such  articles  as  spices,  palm  sugar  and 
sago,  as  were  put  at  their  disposal  in  a  wild  state  by 
Nature.  Trade  and  shipping  must  necessarily  proceed 
from  this  state  of  things  and  in  fact  followed  histori¬ 
cally  the  lines  which  were  traced  by  these  natural 
conditions.  The  mould  in  which  trade  shaped  itself 
was  characterized  by  the  supply  on  the  side  of  the 
Archipelago  of  foodstuffs  and  other  consumable  vege¬ 
table  substances  which  were  to  be  got  by  an  easy 
collecting  or  preparing  process  and  the  demand  on 
the  other  side  for  manufactured  articles. The  Archipe¬ 
lago’s  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world  may  in 
the  course  of  time  have  grown  in  diversity  and  refine¬ 
ment  it  did  not  till  now  materially  change  this  cha¬ 
racter.  The  exports  consist  of  the  foodstuffs  and  other 
consumable  vegetable  substances,  for  the  production 
„  of  which  the  soil  and  climate  are  beneficial  and  which 
are  to  be  got  either  ready  for  the  market  directly 
out  of  the  hand  of  Nature  or  only  requiring  an  easy 
elaboration  to  be  rendered  marketable,  such  as  spi¬ 
ces,  pepper,  sugar,  tobacco,  tea,  cinchona  bark,  co¬ 
coa,  rubber,  rice,  corn,  tapioca  (flour,  flake  and 
pearl),  kapok,  fibres,  copra,  essential  and  vegetable  oils, 
oilnuts,  timber,  gums,  feathers,-  pearl  shells,  rottan, 
to  which  were  added  in  course  of  time  the  products 
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of  the  subsoil:  mineral  oil,  gold,  coal  and  tin.  Her 
mechanical  industry  has  been  directed  principa'ly  by 
the  necessity  of  perfecting  the  processes  necessary 
for  delivering  the  finished  articles  in  a  state  fit  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  altered  market,  not  to  manu¬ 
facture  finished  articles  from  imported  raw  material. 
Iron  and  copper  ore,  at  least  such  ores  of  a  kind  ea¬ 
sily  made  practicable,  are  not  available  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  import  is  characterized  by  the  demand  of 
manufactured  tissues,  metals,  glass,  leather,  chemicals, 
machines,  manufactured  building  materials  and  other 
commodities  and  also  of  manufactured  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  to  which  are  to  be  added  rice,  bullion  and 
coinage.  The  antagonism  of  exported  goods  in  natu¬ 
ral  state  and  imported  goods  in  manufactured  state, 
which  was  formerly  and  is  up  to  the  present  time 
the  base  of  the  Archipelago’s  commerce  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  has  in  course  of  time  partly  lost 
its  sharpness,  as  for  example  is  the  case  with  sugar, 
which  out  of  a  crude  has  now  become  a  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  and  certainly  will  in  future  lose  more 
of  its  sharpness ;  as  a  characteristic  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  oversea  trade  it  however  stillliolds  good. 

The  Archipelago’s  inland  trade,  as  far  as  this  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  export  and  import  movement,  obvi- 
ouslv  follows  the  same  lines.  As  far  as  it  is  directed 

* j 

to  satisfying  general  or  local  requirements  it  shows 
signs  of  a  new  departure,  home  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles  here  gradually  acquiring  a  prominent  position. 
Factories  for  providing  the  inland  market  with 
mechanical  constructions,  machines,  building  materials 
manures,  soap  etc.  are  constantly  developing  their 
trade,  for  which  expansion  the  inland  trade  is  great¬ 
ly  indebted  to  the  existing  elaborate  railroad,  ship¬ 
ping  and  cartroad  system  in  the  Archip  -lago. 

The  Netherlands  East  Indian  commerce  might  be 
considered  from  several  standpoints,  f.  i.  the  histori¬ 
cal,  the  legal,  the  financial,  the  racial,  and  the  tech- 
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Legal. 


nical  point  of  view  all  of  which  are  important.  This 
short  survey  however  will  deal  only  with  the  legal 
and  with  the  financial  side  of  the  trade.  First  of  all 

i 

a  reference  to  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Archipelago's  Sovereign  in  respect  to  com¬ 
merce  is  due  to  the  reader. 

Commerce  in  the  Archipelago  is  open  to  all  persons 
who  are  admitted  as  inhabitants  without  distinction 
of  nationality,  which  right  finds  its  confirmation  in 
commercial  treaties  with  other  powers.  For  limited 
liability  companies  not  established  in  Netherland  or 
in  Netherlands  East  India,  however,  there  is  a  restric¬ 
tion  in  force  to  the  effect  that  these  cannot  obtain  land 
leases  or  mining  concessions.  Inhabitants  are  free  to 
trade  in  all  goods  except  opium  and  salt,  which  are 
Government  monopolies,  and  except  land,  the  property 
of  natives,  which  may  not  be  alienated  to  non-natives. 

The  rights  of  holders  of  land  leases  and  mining  con¬ 
cessions  are  laid  down  in  special  laws.  The  land  car¬ 
riage  of  goods  by  rail  is  also  regulated  by  a  special 
law,  whereas  the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  fand  also 
other  objects  of  commercial  interest  such  as  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  rights,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  firms 
and  limited  liability  companies,  bills  of  exchange  and 
cheques,  insurance  and  bankruptcy,  find  their  re¬ 
gulation  in  a  Code  of  Commerce.  The  rights  connected 
with  industrial  property,  trade  marks  and  brands  as 
well  as  patents  form  the  object  of  special  legislation 
•  which,  as  far  as  the  two  firstnamed  interests 
are  concerned,  underly  the  principles  of  the  inter¬ 
national  conventions  to  which  the  mother  country 
has  adhered. 

Commercial  vessels  flying  all  flags  are  admitted 
to  all  seaports  that  have  been  opened  for  oversea 
trade.  Coasting  however,  is  to  a  certain  extent 
reserved  for  the  national  flag. 

Goods  besides  those  monopolized  by  Government 
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Trade  marks 
and  patents  : 


are  free  to  enter  and  leave  the  territory  provided 
the  duties  are  paid  which  are  levied  on  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Customs  Tariff  law.  Import  duties  are 
levied  on  manufactured  goods  and  manufactured  ve¬ 
getables  and  beverages,  except  machines  and  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  in  three  grades  viz.  6%,  10°/n, 
and  12%  ad  valorem.  Export  duties  are  levied  on 
tobacco,  pepper,  tin,  hides,  gums  and  some  forest 
products  and  excise  duties  on  mineral  oil,  matches 
and  spirits.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  objects  of  archaeolo¬ 
gical  interest  may  not  be  exported  without  consent  of 
Government.  Inland  tolls  on  roads  and  markets  are 
legally  prohibited. 

The  whole  of  the  legal  system  which  rules  the 
commerce  in  the  Archipelago  is  based  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  unchequed  liberty  of  movement  of  persons 
and  goods,  protection  of  property  rights  and  mode¬ 
rate  taxation  of  goods  that  are  not  necessary  as  food 
for  the  common  people,  or  instrumental  for  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  in  accordance  with  their  character 
as  commodities  destined  for  the  rich,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  the  poor. 

As  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  the  trade  and 
factory  marks  are  legally  protected.  The  person  who 
can  prove  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  a  trademark 
has  the  right  of  prime  use.  In  order  to  facilitate  such 
proof,  a  trademark  can  be  registered  for  certain  goods 
at  the  Trademark  Registration  Office  at  Batavia.  The 
person  who  gets  his  trademark  registered  has  the 
right  of  prime  use,  but  this  claim  can  be  disputed. 
Consequently  registration  is  not  compulsory  for  crea¬ 
ting  the  right  of  prime  use. 

The  registration  of  a  trademark  is  prohibited : 

a.  In  case  such  trademark  entirely  or  in  substance 
resembles  an  other  trademark  already  registered 
or  sent  in  for  registration  for  the  same  goods  by 
anyone  else. 

b.  In  case  the  trade  mark  contain  immoral  words 
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Patents  for 
Inventions. 


or  representations,  or  in  case  the  use  of  such  trade 
marks  would  be  detrimental  to  the  public  peace. 

c.  In  case  the  trademark,  even  with  a  slight 
deviation,  should  be  an  imitation  of  the  seal  of  a  pu¬ 
blic  association  or  company. 

When  registration  has  been  refused  for  reasons 
contained  in  a.  an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  Court 
of  Justice  at  Batavia,  which  court  is  entitled  to  issue 
an  injunction  for  registration. 

Cassation  of  this  injunction  is  only  possible  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Netherlands  East  India. 

The  right  of  exclusive  use  of  a  trademark  is 
subject  to  it  actually  being  used,  as  the  legal  pro¬ 
tection  ceases  three  years  after  the  trademark  has 
last  been  made  use  of. 

Unless  renewed  before  expiration,  the  registration 
holds  good  for  twenty  years  only,  without  prejudice 
to  the  preceding  clause. 

It  is  evident  that  the  decision  as  regards  registra¬ 
tion  of  two  trademarks  partly  or  wholly  resembling, 
gives  rise  to  difficulties,  the  more  so  as  the  power 
of  distinguishing  with  Natives  and  Chinese  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  These  Asiatics  distinguish 
the  most  essential  parts  of  the  trademark  very  dif¬ 
ferently  from  Europeans. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  in  Netherlands  East 
India  a  trademark  is  often  registered  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  various  goods,  and  only  used  for  one  of 
these. 

The  Netherlands  Patent  Law  also  applies  to  Ne¬ 
therlands  East  India.  Applications  for  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  patents  are  however  considered  in  the  Hague 
and  not  in  the  Colonies.  The  Trademark  Registration 
Office  of  Netherlands  East  India  at  Batavia  kindly 
assists  in  the  forwarding  of  the  applications  to  the 
Netherlands,  if  the  applicant  expresses  the  wish  to 
make  use  of  such  intermediacy. 

For  the  protection  of  a  registered  patent,  as  far  as 
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imitation  is  concerned,  the  judicial  authorities  in  Ne¬ 
therlands  East  India  can  be  approached. 

Commercial  A  Code  of  Commerce  is  enforced  in  Netherlands 

and  Bankrupt-  ^ast  India,  practically  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
cy  Acts.  the  Commercial  Laws  of  the  Netherlands. 

As  regards  bankruptcy,  the  same  laws  apply  to 
the  Colonies  as  are  enforced  in  the  mother-country 
It  being  impossible  however  to  appoint  trustees  for 
every  —  even  the  smallest  —  bankruptcy,  in  every 
—  even  the  remotest  —  place,  the  duty  of  winding 
up  bankruptcies  is  vested  in  a  public  body,  called 
„The  Orphans  Court’7  as  an  official  assignee. 

Financial.  The  total  value  of  the  Archipelago’s  oversea  trade 
in  the  year  1912  has  amounted  to  $  413,000,000, — 
of  which  the  imports  came  to  $  174,000,000. —  and 
the  exports  to  $  239,000,000. —  In  the  year  1902 
the  respective  figures  were  $  81,000,000. —  and 

$  106,000,000. — ,  showing  an  increase  in  10  years  of 
120°;.  The  value  of  the  import  of  1912  consisted  of: 
Import.  Foodstuffs  and  beverages  .  .  $  40,000,000. —  being 

23o/0  of  the  aggregate. 

Manufactured  tissues,  yarns  and 

clothing . $  44,400,000.—  25.5  % 

Manufactured  metals,  glass, 
leather,  earthenware  and 


machinery . 

„  31,900,000.- 

18.3 

Furniture  and  carriages.  . 

„  4,600,000.— 

2.7 

Building  and  painting  ma¬ 
terials  . 

„  5,400,000.— 

3.1 

Various  other  goods  .  .  . 

„  32,500,000.— 

18.7 

Bullion  and  coin  .... 

„  14,200,000.— 

8.1 

Nearly  half  of  the  abovenamed  value  of  imported 
foodstuffs  and  beverages  represents  rice.  The  other 
half  under  this  heading  is  comprised  of  exotic 
foodstuffs  and  beverages  such  as  butter,  flour,  milk, 
biscuits,  meat,  fruits,  wine,  beer,  spirits  etc.  As  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  development  of  this  trade  it  may 
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be  recorded  that  butter,  milk,  biscuits  and  beer 
reached  in  1902  a  total  of$  1,700,000. —  while  in  1912 
they  reached  a  total  of  $  3,900,000. — ,  an  increase  of 
129  %  in  10  years. 

t } 

Manufactured  tissues  are  principally  represented 
by  bleeched,  unbleeched  and  printed  cotton  goods, 
of  which  the  import  value  amounted  in  1912  to 
$  32,600,000. —  They  find  in  the  Archipelago  a 
market  uncontested  by  a  local  industry. 

Although  hand  weaving  occurs  on  some  scale,  me¬ 
chanical  weaving  is  unknown  there  and  competition 
exists  only  between  the  imported  brands  themselves. 
However,  the  demand  increasing  yearly,  all  the 
quantities  offered  during  the  last  years  were  easily 
taken  up  by  the  market. 

Manufactured  steel  and  iron  as  well  as  machinery 
shared  their  part  of  the  import  of  1912  with  a  total 
value  of  S  25,000,000. — ,  and  showed  in  comparison 
with  1902  an  advance  of  180<>/o.  Nearly  half  of  this 
import  consisted  of  machinery  for  sugar-  tea-  and 
other  factories,  and  of  mining  machinery.  Sewing 
machines  call  for  special  comment  on  account  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  this  import  article  which  in  1912 
reached  a  total  figure  of  71,380  pieces. 

The  figure  for  the  import  of  motorcars  has  in  the 
last  three  years  doubled  every  year  and  stood  at 
*the  end  of  1912  at  over  1,200  for  that  year. 

The  keen  demand  for  concrete  finds  its  expression 
in  the  difference  between  the  import  value  of  1902  and 
that  of  19 1 2,  viz.  nearly  $  82,000,000.  —  or  106  %  of  the 
value  in  1902,  and  such  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  market  is  also  supplied  with  locally  made  concrete. 

Cigars,  cigarettes  and  cut  tobacco  appear  with  a 
value  of  $  2,000,000. — 

Chemicals  with  a  value  of  „  1,300,000. — 

Paper  and  stationary  with  a  value  of  ,,  2,500,000. — 
Matches  with  a  value  of  ,,  1,300,000. — 

Manures  with  a  value  of  ,,  5,300,000. — 
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Export. 


If  we  follow  the  great  lines  of  the  Archipelago’s 
import  and  wish  to  know  what  percentage  must  be 
put  down  against  articles  for  actual  consumption  and 
which  part  for  capitalisation  and  utilisation  for  pro¬ 
ductive  purposes,  we  find  that  roughly  speaking  25%  of 
the  import  or  about  $  43,000,000. —  gets  the  last-named 
destination,  contributing  thereby  to  the  improvement 
of  the  industrial  equipment.  Besides  this  much  capi¬ 
tal  is  yearly  invested  in  starting  new  and  in  exten¬ 
ding  old  enterprises,  mostly  of  an  agricultural  nature- 
The  result  of  these  capital  investments  and  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitants  fixes  the  export  trade.  The 
importance  thereof  may  appear  from  the  following 


statistics  covering  the  year  1912: 

Mineral  products . $  36,000,000. — 

Cultivated  agricultural  and  tectonic 

products . „  169,000,000. — 

Forest  and  sea  products  .  .  .  .  „  9,700,000. — 

Manufactured  articles  and  sundries  „  20,500,000. — 

Bullion  and  coin . „  3,300,000. — 

These  figures  however,  may  not  claim  the  credit 


of  standard  types.  Prices  and  crops  varying  from  year 
to  year  and  often  diverging  a  great  deal,  equal  crops 
may  stand  good  for  different  values  in  different  years. 
So  a  better  gauge  for  the  importance  of  the  Archi¬ 
pelago’s  export  trade  will  be  found  in  the  quantities  of 
the  principal  products  exported,  based  on  the  present 
acreage  under  cultivation.  From  this  standpoint  the 
following  aspect  of  the  export  trade  during  1912,  as  far 
as  the  principal  cultivated  products  are  con-cerned, 
may  be  given : 


Sugar  .  . 

Tobacco .  . 

Tea  .  .  . 

Coffee  .  . 

Cinchonabark 
Cocoa  .  . 


1.457,280  tons 
(of  1000  Kg.) 
84,486  „ 

28,041 
38,376  „ 

8,714  „ 

2,099  „ 


* 
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Direction. 


Kapok .  11,455  tons 

(of  1000  Kg.) 

Copra .  247,455  ,, 

Rubber  and  gutta  percha  ....  4,277  ,, 

Pepper  and  spices .  31,743  ,, 

Groundnuts  (Arachis) .  22,181  ,, 

Tapioca  (flour,  flake  and  pearl)  .  .  54,370  ,, 

Teakwood .  46,659  M3. 

Sisal-an d  Manila-hemp .  6,380  tons 


(of  1000  Kg.  > 

The  forest  and  sea  products  consist  of  gums,  rub¬ 
ber,  rottan,  vegetable  fats,  cutch,  feathers,  pearl  shells, 
dried  fish  and  various  other  articles,  while  the  manu¬ 
factured  articles  comprise  straw  hats,  matting  and 
printed  piecegoods  (batikwork). 

The  direction  of  the  Archipelago’s  import  trade  is 
not  to  be  traced  exactly  in  the  official  statistics  be¬ 
cause  goods  that  have  been  shipped  in  Holland  to 
Neth.  East  India  are  recorded  as  imported  from  Holland 
and  in  the  same  way  goods  that  have  been  shipped 
at  Singapore  as  imported  from  that  place.  In  most 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  discover  their  actual  origin 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  after  being  stocked  at  the 
place  of  first  destination.  On  the  other  hand  the  direction 
which  the  export  trade  follows  is  better  expressed 
in  the  statistics,  although  here  matters  are  simi¬ 
lar  as  far  as  Singapore  and  the  other  Straits  Settle¬ 
ments  ports  are  concerned,  these  places  not  being 
the  ultimate  destinations,  but  only  intermediate 
stations  for  transhipping  and  distributing  purposes. 
Taking  the  year  1912,  we  may  draw  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sketch  of  the  direction  taken  by  the 
principal  export  goods  (the  figures  represent  tons  of 
1000  K.G  ): 
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Netherland 

Germany 

France 

and 

Great  Britain 

and 

and  Mar- 

Netli.  f.  t. 

Hamburg  f.t. 

seilles  f.t. 

Sugar 

5,294  ‘ 

28,021 

15,758 

Tea 

11,296 

9,895 

— 

— 

Coffee 

18,803 

460 

259 

4,590 

Tobacco 

75,437 

— 

— 

Rubber 

802 

641 

23 

1 

Pepper 

9,388 

1,442 

858 

1,517 

Singapore 

and 

British  India 

Hongkong. 

Japan. 

Straits. 

Sugar 

101,012 

572,336  * 

186,234 

199,089 

Tea 

859 

— 

— 

— 

Coffee 

3,579 

— 

78 

— 

Tobacco 

9,027 

— 

18 

- - 

Rubber 

2,605 

— 

— 

— 

Pepper 

12,201 

_ 

— 

Port  Said 

United 

Other 

f.  t. 

States 

Australasia. 

destina- 

and  Canada 

tions. 

Sugar 

137,709 

61,935 

90,480 

59,412 

Tea 

291 

2,469 

3,231 

Coffee 

2,845 

4,069 

317 

3,376 

Tobacco 

— 

— 

4 

Rubber 

— 

34 

— 

171 

Pepper 

446 

— 

868 

Location.  Nature  having  done  its  utmost  to  dislocate  and 
separate  the  body  of  the  Archipelago’s  territory,  no 
hard  and  fast  rule  for  the  location  of  its  oversea  trade 
can  be  made.  —  The  coastlines  of  all  the  is¬ 
lands  transpire  on  spots  located  at  regular  distances 
over  their  whole  length  for  the  products  of  the 
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nearest  inland  districts,  which  products  are  partly 
collected  by  the  coasting  navigation  and  concentrated 
in  staple  ports  and  are  partly  taken  away  directly 
by  the  transatlantic  navigation.  Ocean  going  steamers 
call  at  a  dozen  ports  in  Java,  four  in  Sumatra 
and  one  in  Celebes.  The  chief  ports  are,  for  Java: 
Batavia,  Samarang  and  Sourabaya ;  the  Sumatra  ports 
for  oversea  trade  are :  Padang,  Pankalan  Berandan 
and  Palembang;  the  Celebes  port:  Macassar.  With 
the  exception  of  Pankalan  Berandan  and  Palembang 
these  ports  are  also  the  staples  for  the  import  trade 
from  where  the  goods  are  forwarded  either  by  land 
or  by  sea  through  the  medium  of  coasting  vessels 
to  their  ultimate  destinations. 

This  character  of  diversitv  of  the  commercial  bodv, 
which  is  a  consequence  of  the  habit  of  the  people,  to 
spread  over  the  whole  country  in  small  clusters,  has 
given  great  importance  to  the  business  of  distribu¬ 
ting  and  collecting  the  goods.  If  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  development  of  these  functions  into  impor¬ 
tant  branches  of  the  inland  trade.  Whereas  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  community  occupy  themselves  with  the  over¬ 
sea  trade,  this  distributive  and  collecting  inland 
trade  is  principally  in  Chinese  hands.  The  Chinese 
however  in  most  cases  not  having  sufficient  capital 
at  their  disposal  for  carrying  on  this  trade  for  their 
own  account,  they  are  supported  by  means  of 
advances  and  long  credits  granted  by  exporters  and 
importers,  which  peculiarity  has  become  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  trade  in  Netherlands  East  India.  In  ordi¬ 
nary  times  when  a  normal  progress  of  events  prevailed 
this  system  has  been  highly  beneficial  both  for  exporters 
and  importers,  but  in  case  of  disturbances  of  the 
inland  market  the  entire  risk  thereof  falls  back  on 
them. 

The  money  market  is  administered  by  a  lrghly 
developed  banking  system,  centred  in  a  chartered 
bank,  which  is  qualified  to  emit  fiduciary  currency 
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and  charged  with  the  control  of  the  currency,  and  which 
is  also  responsible  for  a  favorable  rate  of  exchange 
on  Europe,  whereas  for  the  requirements  of  the  native 
retail  traders  credits  are  granted  by  special  banks 
ad  hoc.  As  time  plays  an  important  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  imported  as  well  as  of  the  exported 
goods  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  bankers  find  an  extensive  field  of  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Archipelago.  The  banks  have  to  finance 
the  greatest  part  of  the  export  and  import  trade  not 
even  considering  the  Government  part  to  an  extent 
of  more  than  $  300,000,000,  and  have  also  to  finance 
the  stock  market  and  to  remove  the  annual  crops. 

As  the  above  stated  figures  show,  the  ratio  between 
the  value  of  the  imported  and  that  of  the  exported 
goods  is  greatly  in  favour  of  the  export  side  of  the 
account.  The  balance  however  may  not  be  consider¬ 
ed  in  full  as  a  profit  for  the  colony,  it  having 
out  of  this  balance  to  pay  freights,  to  refund  loans 
and  to  pay  interest  thereon.  The  balance  has  for 
the  greater  part  to  be  remitted  to  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  and  other  interested  countries  without  leaving 
in  the  colony  other  traces  of  its  efficiency  than  a 
flourishing  banking  trade. 


